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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In one month from this date the profession will 
be asked to elect six representatives to sit as Mem- 
bers of Council for four years. So far as we know, 
- only one individual has yet deigned to publicly 
notify his candidacy—Mr. Mulvey, at the last 
meeting of the North of England Veterinary Medical 
Society. We don’t blame the Candidates at all for 
their silence. We rather admire the tact and as- 
tuteness which suggests to them that if they can 
gain election without a pledge, their four years of 
office will be free from many worries. We do 
blame the electors however, who possess the lamb- 
like innocence to permit men to reach the seat of 
Government without demanding any promises or 
requiring any programme. Next week we may 
possibly know who are nominated, and we shall 
then be able to say who they are and what they 
have done—but who shall say what .they intend 
doing ? 


Amongst other attractions of the Exhibition year 
in Paris is to be an Agricultural Show, and many 
English owners will doubtless send exhibits of 
stock. We are glad to see that the Privy Council 
has decided not to permit the return of any live 
stock from Paris. Not only are Pleuro-pneumonia 
and Foot-and-Mouth Disease existent in France, and 
thus likely to reach the Paris Show and infect 
stock there, but even Cattle Plague might obtain 
access to that centre, if, as is probable, animals 
from every European country are collected together. 
No doubt the French Government will take every 
precaution, and very probably the precautions will 
be effective against the admission of contagious 
diseases ; but the risk is too great to warrant our 
Privy Council in suspending any regulations which 
may lead to the fresh introduction of a serious 
animal plague into this island. The Netherlands is 
free from disease, and therefore no argument can be 
adduced from the recent order, permitting importa- 
tion from that country, in favour of any similar 
action concerning France. 


This week we give our readers four extra pages 
80 as to avoid delay in publishing the very interest- 
ing proceedings of three Veterinary Medical 
Societies. We feel certain other Societies will not 
think it invidious if we specially draw atten- 
tion to the clever, practical paper by Mr. Thompson, 
on Parturition. It is brimful of common sense, and 
s0 Interesting that we almost wish destiny had 
placed us in some charming pastoral district, where 
opportunities are afforded to the energetic prac- 
titioner of attempting some of the surgical feats 
described by Mr. Thompson. The pleasures of an- 
ticipation are however sometimes greater than the 
reality, and we console ourselves for our loss by 
the reflection that after all, these obstetric opera- 
tions are often more easily described than per- 
formed, and that the surrounding circumstances are 
not always of a nature to add to the comfort or 
cheerfulness of the operator. 


ARTICLES AND CASES. 


OBSTRUCTION TO DEGLUTITION BY TRAU- 
MATIC SWELLING AT BASE OF NECK. 


By J. E. Rickarps, M.&.c.v.8. 


About 11 p.m. on the 28th February I was re- 
quested to look at a horse that had been run into by 
a brewer’s van. The point of the shaft had entered 
the off-shoulder just where the collar goes, and had 
penetrated the thick part of the levator humeri muscle 
forming a wound into the deep muscles of the neck 
to the depth of six inches, The amount of hemor- 
rhage was insignificant,as the wound was three inches 
above the jugular vein and carotid artery. I pre- 
scribed hot fomentations which were assiduously 
carried out, and the injection of an eucalyptus lini- 
ment. The surrounding tissues naturally became 
much swollen, increasing daily until March 3rd, 
when the cedema reached half-way up the neck on 
both sides. Karly on March 3rd an unforseen com- 
plication.arose in the shape of inability to swallow 
anything, either liquid or solid. The horse was 
anxidus to eat, and seemed tu be able to pass the 
bolus of food or water through the pharynx into 
esophagus, but he had no sooner done so than it was 
quickly returned, through the nose chiefly. In 
consequence of particles of masticated fool—among 
which were carrots—becoming lodged in the throat, 
the horse had a most distressing cough which had 
nearly exhausted him. I decided to withold all food 
from his mouth and to feed him per rectum until the 
ewehing ‘which was constricting his gullet subsided 
in the ordinary course. He received enemas of 
strong beef tea, and was not allowed anything to 
eat. He soon improved greatly from his distress 
and exhaustion, and late in the night of the 4th we 
found that he could swallow again. At the same 
time the swelling went away from the left side of 
his neck, and the wound commenced to suppurate. 
Several large sloughs of dead connective tissue were 
removed, and the wound was washed out with hot 
solution of Hyposulphite of soda, which had the 
effect of detaching several loose sloughs and keeping 
the wound fairly sweet. In a few more days he was 
eating as well as ever, and the swelling subsided 
rapidly after the separation of the sloughs and the 
suppuration. Atthe end of a fortnight the wound is 
nearly healed and the horse taking walking and 
trotting exercise. 


Remarks.—The main feature of the case is of 
course the inability to swallow from constriction of 
the gullet by inflammatory swelling, which was 
mistaken by the people for vomiting. The result 
of the witholding of food by the mouth was most 
encouraging, as the horse was soon relieved from all 
his distress. The strong becf tea had a marked 
effect upon the pulse, which greatly improved in 
tone and size during the 43 hours t'ie enemata were 
used, 
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TETANUS FROM FRIGHT. 


By Cuas. M. Rawtincs, 
Weston-Super- Mare. 


On Saturday afternoon, the 2nd instant, a well- 
bred chesnut mare, the property of Messrs. Coles, 
fishmongers, was suddenly much frightened, whilst 
in harness, by the procession of a fire brigade, with 
escapes, music, &c., passing the High Street, and an 
accident was only prevented by assistance being at 
hand On the day following no particular attention 
was paid to the mare, but it was noticed she did not 
drink in the evening, and appeared more nervous 
than usual. I should observe that this mare was 
always of a particularly nervous temperament. On the 
next morning, the 4th, I was requested to attend, 
and found every symptom present of an acute 
attack of Tetanus, and told the owners I was unable 
to hold out the slightest hope of recovery. On the 
Wednesday morning following, it being apparent 
that the final end was rapidly approaching, my pro- 
position that the animal should be destroyed was 
adopted. I was unable to make a post mortem-ex- 
amination myself but am told there was n6 extérnal 
injury apparent. The owners are taking an opinion 
as to whether they are legally entitled to any redress 
or not. 

In my life’s experience amongst horses I have 
known several cases of Tetanus resultimg from a 
sudden fright, and on one occasion to my @wn sorrow 
und loss. I am of opinion that hig nervous 
horses are specially liable te attacks of this affection, 
and that the disease is essentially one of the nervous 
system. Iam quite unable to reconcile such cases 
with the modern theory that the cause of thé disease 
is a specific poison. If the disease were éontagious 
we should have more of it, and I should expect. to 
= it in other domestic animals as well as’ the 

orse. 


Tux PRACTICE or VETERINARY OBSTETRICS 
By H. Tuompson, M.R.C.V.S., Aspatria. 


Mr, CuatrMan AND GENTLEMEN, 

The season is drawing nigh when country prac- 
titioners will be looking forward, some with great 
anticipation of having a good time out of the spring 
cases of difficult parturition ; while others, old hands, 
will dread the ring of the midnight bell, calling 
them out of their snug, warm beds, for a long cold 
drive, then to strip to the bare skin, in some cold, 
comfortless, through-draughty byre, or in a filthy 
damp loose-box. I may say, gentlemen, that I 
belong to the latter class, and, like Macbeth, say, 
Hold, Enough !” 

In bringing this paper before you, I will only 
take one case of each of the different presentations, 
as an illustration of the many I have met with 


* Read before the recent meeting of The Scottish Veterinary 
Medical Association 


during a practice of thirty years. The same mode of 
operating usually answers in both mares and cows. 
First is the natural presentation in a fat short- 
horn heifer, first calf, where the Vulva is constric- 
ted, but the Os, and ligaments are quite relaxed. 
These have been very frequent with me. The two 
fore feet protrude through the vulva, and are usually 
seized by the attendants, and pulled till both 
shoulders and the head are jammed tight in the 
vagina. The foetus is however extracted with a 
great deal of main strength and stupidity, and very 
often the vagina is so much torn that fatal hoemorr- 
hage takes place. When the mother and foetus are 
very valuable my services have often been called. 
My mode of procedure is to oil the hand well, in- 
troduce it into the passage, examining the head and 
all its surroundings ; then pass a strong cord over 
the head and behind the ears of the calf, making a 
loop in front, outside the vulva, by knotting the 
ends. I now, by gentle traction on the cord, and 
manipulating with the other hand, deliver the head, 
occasionally pulling first one leg, and then the 
other. The foetus generally comes away easily, but 
at times I have met with other difficulties. Well 
do I remember calving a very valuable heifer 
belonging to Sir Wilfred Lawson, Bart. of Brayton ; 
the Bailiff and several of the labourers had pulled 
at the head and forelegs from 9 a.m, till 2 in the 
afternoon, when one of the men said he would pull 
no longer, as he considered it cruel to punish the 
animal, for it was evident that all was not right. 
They sent for me, and on reaching the place, I 
found the head and fore-limbs outside the vulva, I 
had no difficulty in passing my hand over the 
shoulder, as the footus was small. I then found the 
abdomen of the calf enormously enlarged, and full 
of water. I said nothing to the attendants, but 
took my embryotomy knife and plunged it into the 
side of the calf, making a good opening, and at the 
next pain the foetus came away without any assist- 
ance. I was extremely gratified to see the astonish- 


ment portrayed on the countenances of the bye-— 


standers, who had been tugging and pulling for over 
five hours. The animal did all right afterwards. 
The next presentation I will take up is a very 
common one, both in the mare and the cow. It is 
where the two fore-feet are presented, while the 
head is bent back, with the nose pointing behind 
the elbow. This case is sometimes very troublesome, 
but if called early it is simply enough managed by 
passing a cord to the under jaw and giving it to 
an assistant to hold; then by pressing the foetus 
back and manipulating the head over the shoulder 
get it into the natural position, and the operation Is 
soon finished. But sometimes—too frequently— 
some one has been there before me, and I find the 
foetus dead, the uterus contracted on its contents, 
and a nasty acid secretion is found in the wom) 
which prevents the hand being introduced with 
freedom to make examination. In these cases | 
generally have made a quantity of linseed jelly 
which is strained, and then injected into the wom) 
with Reid’s patent enema syringe. This is a great 
help, it distends the walls of the uterus and acts the 
part of natural fluids. If I cannot get the head into 
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position I proceed to remove the fore-legs. Passing 
an embryotomy knife as far as I can reach on to the 
shoulder of the foetus, drawing the knife carefully 


‘and firmly along the whole length of the limb and 


cutting through the skin from the shoulder to the 
fetlock, or middle of the shank as required. Then 
with the fingers skin the leg up over the shoulder 
and as far as I can reach. Strong cords having 
been attached to the pastern, or above the knee if 
practicable, I then cut through the pectoral mus- 
cles and pull the limb away. The same thing is 
done with the other fore-leg. Having lost the pur- 
chase of the fore-limbs which have been holding it 
up, the foetus drops down to the bottom of the womb, 
there is then a chance of reaching the head, and by 
the use of hooks sunk into the different parts of the 
neck, and pressing the body of the foetus back, I get 
the head into position and successful extraction of 
the partially dismembered body follows. 

In the mare this presentation is a very furmidable 
one, more particularly when the head is bent back 
and lying on the quarter of the foetus. In fact, 
when the foal is got away, the bones of the face are 
so concave that they fit exactly to the quarters. As 
1 have already said this is a very formidable pre- 
sentation and a frequent one in the mare, for two or 
three labour pains are quite sufficient to jam the 
fuetus against the pelvis of the mother, and the legs 
project-outside to above the knees: I have made at- 
tempts without number to reach the eye-socket but 
could never reach farther than the tip of the ear, 
in fact, I believe it impossible to turn the foal’s head 
round, so long as the two fore-legs are sticking out 
at the vulva—holding the foetus up, as it were, 
against the spine of the mother. 

Gentlemen, this is the presentation that thirty 
years ago caused such a commotion in the agricul- 
tural papers, when Professor Gamgee failed to ex- 
tract a foal from a mare at Burntisland. After 
working several hours he at last pithed the mother, 
which set the late Professor Dick, and others, 
writing to the newspapers on the case. 

The spring following, when a student, I read a 
communication before the Edinburgh Vetny. Medical 
Society on difficult parturition, which I will presently 
refer to, as the case is still unique, Shortly after 
the reading of my paper a case occurred one Sunday 
morning a few miles out of Edinburgh, when Pro- 
fessor Dick sent for me to go and operate on the 
mare, which I successfully accomplished under the 
supervision of the late Professor Strangeways. and 
(rentlemen, 1 see one or two of my old College 
chums before me who will perhaps remember the 
week following, when Professor Dick lectured on 
tue case for several afternoons, more particularly 
when Mr, Gamgee’s students were present at his 
lectures. But to proceed, when I meet a case of 
this kind I make a very careful examination, and if 
T cannot reach further than the ear-tips, I neither 
waste my strength nor that of the patient, but pro- 
ceed at once to cut the foal away in the manner 
already described in the preceding case, by removing 
the fore-limbs and turning the head round. But I 
have met with cases of this kind both in the mare 
and the cow where I had to cut through the ribs, twist 


one or two off, put my hand into the thoracic and 
abdominal cavities of the foetus, and remove their 
contents before I could get the head right for ex- 
traction. 

There are several others which I will call minor 
cases, where the fore-legs are presented and the head 
turned on to the shoulder, or it may be with the 
nose pointing into the flauk, or the head turned on 
the foetus’s back with lower jaw upwards. These 
are removed in a somewhat similar manner to those 
already described ; securing the legs, and bringing 
the head round with cords or hooks, meanwhile 
pressing the foetus back into the body of the womh, 
also the fore legs may be presented with the head 
doubled down under the neck, and the occiput of 
the foetus presented at the brim of the pelvis. I 
generally secure the legs with ropes, also put one 
round the lower jaw, or a hook into the eye-socket, 
press foetus back and lift the head into position. 

A somewhat formidable looking presentation is 
met with where you have all four feet in the vagina 
with the head thrown back and out of reach. This 
can be made a very tedious and long operation, or 
very short according to the manner in which it is 
gone about—well do I remember the first case of 
this-kind, when I was with Mr. Carlisle of Carlisle. 
An unqualified practitioner had worked from 2 till 
10 p.m. we were sent for, and on arrival, found both 
man and mare pretty well exhausted. He had been 
trying to get the foal into position by pulling the 
fore-legs forward, pressing the hind ones back, and 
endeavouring to turn the head—which was lying on 
the quarter. As the two fore-legs were projecting 
out of the vulva to above the knees we removed 
them in the manner already detailed; then attach- 
ing cords to the hind pasterns, as they were just 
behind the brim of the pelvis of the mare, we pulled 
these forward, pressed the chest back, and removed 
the foetus. This is a ‘Wery common presentation. 
In my practice, after fully satisfying myself by 
careful examination, I attach cords to the hind 
pasterns, press the fore-limbs back, pull first one 
hind limb and then the other through the vulva, and 
generally succeed in removal without any cutting 
whatever. But it frequently occurs that someone 
has been before me, and has pulled the fore-legs ont 
too far to be returned with safety to the mother. 
I then remove them at the shoulder, and take the 
hind legs as already described. 

The next example I will take up will be that of 
breech-presentation. In the mare when the tail 
only is presented, and you can’t find the points of 
the hocks, the case looks desperate. I will never 
forget the first case [| saw when I was apprenticed 
to Mr. Fisher, of Whitehaven, thirty-four years ago, 
where two fully-qualified veterinary surgeons, and 


_a quack worked fourteen hours on the case, he 


three operators were men standing good six feet 
high, with long reach, but they never could touch 
the hocks, nor pass a cord round the legs. They 
relieved each other in this work but their united 
efforts failed to remove the foetus, and the mare was 
shot. This case set Mr. Fisher thinking, and he 
devised the present mode of operation, and was the 
first, to my knowledge, to put it into practice. I 
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have met a number of these cases and generally 
succeed in extracting the foal in from 24 to 3 hours. 
After careful examination, and oe myself 
that I cannot get the legs, only the tail and quarter 
tu be felt, I waste no time, but introduce my finger 
embryotomy knife. Reaching as far ovér to the 
stifle of the footus as possible, I plunge the knife 
through the skin, and cut steadily ~ through 
the tensor vagine, fascia lata, and the gluteal 
muscles, over the hip juint towards the tail, 
cutting and tearing down the tissues until I 
get to the joint. Then I divide the ligamentum 
teres—rather a difficult job—set the head of the 
femur at liberty, attach a good strong cord (plough 
cord) around the neck of the femur and give it to 
an assistant to draw; then with the knife divide 
the muscles on the inside of the thigh, and for this 
purpose I find nothing beats the ordinary shoeing- 
knife. The greatest difficulty is in cutting through 
fascia and skin inside of the thigh, but you will 
succeed in this as the limb is drawn head-foremost 
out of the vagina. When the leg is removed I next 
cut into the abdomen, pass in my hand and tear out 
all the viscera, both abdominal and thoracic, and 
attach a rope to the pelvic bones through the ob- 
turator foramen. I have an attendant steadily pul- 
ling, while I press the remaining leg against the 
now emptied belly, and lift the foetus into the 
mare’s pelvis. This usually succeeds, but I have 
met with cases where I have had to remove both hind 
legs as well as the viscera before delivery could be 
accomplished. 

My next is where the hind legs have been pre- 
sented transversely across the womb, with the points 
of the hocks opposite the os-uteri and neither the 
feet nor stifle in reach, I have with difficulty cut 
one leg off by the hock joint and dividing the tendo- 
achilles of the other, flexed the shank against the 
front of the tibia, first passing a round the 
jvint, and then succeeded in extraction. One of these 
cases was about the hardest I ever met with. 

Where the points of the hocks are found. at 
the brim of the pelvis of the mare, by pressing 
the foetus forward with the repeller and the hocks 
up towards the spine of the mother, I succeed in 
getting the hind feet forward with delivery, In 
cows these breech presertations are generally very 
simple, removed in the manner just shown, 

Ketopia Abdominis.—I1n the calf, where the hind 
legs are doubled forward over the back and on to 
the shoulders, with head and fore-extremities flexed 
backwards also on to the shoulders, the walls of 
the abdomen are reflected partly over the limbs and 
head, and the bowels floating loose in the uterus of 
the cow. I proceed by removing all the abdominal 
viscera of the footus, then with a good knife —shoe- 
ing knife for preference—cut through the spine and 
reflected integuments, the latter of which is the 
more difficult, then with hooks take either the hind 
or fore portion, whichever is most favourably 
presented, and pull it away. 

Kctopia Cardis and Ectopia Cerebralis I have met 
with, but they are generally easily enough got 
away. In fact, the case that Prof. Dick sent me to 
when a student was one of Ectopia Cerabralis. 


Hydrocephalus in the calf I have also come across. 
I simply pass the embryvotomy knife into the bladder 
like head, when extraction becomes simple. I have 
never had a case of a calf with double beads, nor 
one with two bodies joined together. 

Twin calves I have delivered on many occasions, 
being very careful in examining and securing the 
legs proper to each calf. I have sometimes seen 
the fore-leg of one and the hind leg of another calf 
drawn into the passage, also the head of one calf 
and fore-legs of another, 

I have come across several cases of constriction of 
the os-uteri. In the cow it is known in Cumber- 
land as “ Horney Lyer,” and, writing from memory, 
I have only used the knife about three times, and 
then only making three slight incisions—one 
superiorly and two supero-laterally on the con- 
stricted neck. I smear the paris well with Extract 
Belladonney, and give the animal 3ij of Gum Opium 
suspended in hot water, then wait a few hours 
before attempting removal. If the labour-pains are 
very strong, I pass a strong cord round the body of 
the mother, through which I put a stout stick, which 
is used by an attendant standing by, to twitch, and 
tighten the rope, thus preventing the abdominal 
muscles from strong and violent action until the 
Opium takes effect. After making the incisions it is a 
great mistake to proceed at once to deliver the cow. 
Not only have patience, but exercise it. I generally 
find the Belladonna application, the Opium, body- 
twitch, and the exercised patience, to"sneeeed. with- 
out any cutting whatever. 

Caesarean Section.—In the mare I have twice at- 
tempted to save the offspring by sacrificing the life 
of the mother. Both foals lived: one twenty-four 
hours and the other thirty hours. In sheep, when 
the offspring are valuable I frequently remove live 
lambs by this section with the greatest success, but 
always kill the mother. But if there is one thing 
more than another that I have a decided antipathy 
to, it is to act as ‘‘ Accoucheur” to a young sow, 
you never know when they are finished. i have 
seen them go on for seven or eight days and do well. 
My son, the late John Fisher Thompson, was very 
fond of the Cesarean Section in young sows. In 
two instances where he removed seven pigs from 
one and nine from another, the mothers lived for 
two days’ after the operation, but both cases had 
been four days’ in labour before he saw them. Te 
always entertained the idea that if he had a good 
start, the operation would be successful, He also 
on two occasions removed calves from the sides of 
the mothers. The calves lived but the mothers 
were killed, as one had heart disease and the other 
an abscess on the brain. 

Torsion of the Neck of the Uterus.—-Of this I have 
had four cases, first a complete twist, when the 
animal was killed ; and the other three were from 
half to three-quarters twist. In one cow, a blue- 
grey polled, when on her legs the twist felt as if it 
was complete, but when cast and on her right side 
it appeared to be only half. I introduced my hand, 
and as the foetus was in its natural position 
seized both fore-legs and told the attendants to turn 
the cow on to her left side; I then attached ropes 
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to the pasterns, and gave them to an assistant to 
apply steady traction, meanwhile introducing my 
hand as far as possible, I ordered the cow to be 
turned over again on to her right side. But when 
on her back, by my pressing to the right, the cow 
going to the left, and the assistants steadily pulling 
at the ropes, the uterus seemed suddenly to right 
itself, and the calf was extracted with the greatest 
ease, not only astonishing the parties present, but 
also myself. This case had been going on for three 
days, attended by anunqualified practitioner. Need I 
say you can hardly imagine my delight when I 
found the calf was alive. The other two cases were 
half twists, and on securing the legs, pulling steadily, 
and jamming them into the half-twist, the animal 
suddenly dropped on to the side that the twist was 
from, and as suddenly the uterus righted, rendering 
delivery easy. 

I have also seen two cases of retention of the 
footus in cows. At the end of the gestation period 
the pelvic ligaments became relaxed, vulva 
freshened, udder distended, and teats stiffened and 
pointed, all seeming in full and natural condition 
for calving, but never any symptoms of labour- 
pains. Finally, the ligaments tightened up, udder 
scaled away, and animals commenced feeding. One 
was made fat and sent to the butcher, the other was 
turned out to grass; fell into a watering ditch and 
was drowned. Strange to say, I saw these cows at 
various times for over twelve months, and at in- 
tervals removed from the rectum different bones 
belonging to the foetus—one side of the under jaw, 
scapula, ribs, humerus, and several others. These 
are interesting cases and quite sufficient for a paper 
in themselves. 

In my district, several flocks of well-bred sheep 


are kept, and my services are often required. In 


very frosty weather I frequently meet with eversion 
of the vagina, particularly the upper portion, with 
the os-uteri constricted, and the ewe paining very 
much. I smear the vagina all over with Extract of 
Belladonna, and return it. Then to keep it in 
position till the os dilates, I put two stitches of 
tape across the vulva, and give the sheep from 8 to 
10-oz. Linseed Oil, and }-oz. of Tinct. Opii. P. B. If 
the weather is mild they generally do well, but if 
severe frost, they may end in inflammation and 
gangrene. 

I will now relate the case which I read as a com- 
munication when a student, as I think it is still 
unique. It occurred in the practice of Mr. John 
Fisher, of Whitehaven, with whom I served an 
apprenticeship. The case was that of a draught 
mare, and the foal a complicated montrosity, with 
anchylosis of the articulations. The ears and poll 
of the foetus were presented atthe Os-Uteri, with 
the foal lying partly on the off-side, both fore ex- 
tremities extended right backwards along the belly 
and the pasterns hooked behind the thighs. The 
hind legs pointed down and towards the pelvis, with 
the feet turned up and the backs of the fetlocks 
pressing against the Os-Pubis of the mother. The 
knee could be reached but the limbs would not stir, 
all the joints being rigid. The ears and poll as I 
have said were presented, with the chin pressing 


against the lower portion of the neck. Numerous 
attempts were made to lift it into position, and 
finally the head was cut off, with great difficulty, at 
the Atlo-Axoid articulation. A rope was then put 
round the neck as far down as possible, but the 
foetus would not stir. The shoulder was next cut 
off and another strong cord put round it, when, by 
steady traction the shoulder blade became detached. 
The cord was then put round the humerus, and three 
strong men had great difficulty in pulling the limb 
away owing to the hooking of the pasterns round 
the thigh. The belly was then cut into, and the 
sternum removed by cutting through the cartilages 
on each side; all the Thoracic and Abdominal 
Viscera were cleared out, and the knife was next 
passed between each rib dividing the Intercostal 
Muscles in their entire length, and each rib twisted 
off at the articulation until nothing but the soft parts 
remained on one side. The hind feet were then 
pressed into the chest and abdomen close up to and 
along the spine of the foal, and powerful trac- 
tion applied to the rope around the neck, when 
for the first time the foetus was felt to give way, and 
after a little patience its remains were extracted. 
Thé operation occupied four hours, Mr. Fisher 
being the chief operator; the instruments used 
were a scalpel and probe-pointed bistoury. The 
mare was put to work in about ten days after. In 
all cases of difficult parturition in the mare I 
generally wait about six hours, and if by that time 
the after-birth does not come away I proceed to re- 
move it. Then I wash the Uterus well out with two 
or three gallons of tepid water and after this has 
been expelled I inject the Uterus with two gallons 
of tepid water with an ounce of Tinct. Ferri. Perch- 
lor.’ I give the following draught :—' 
R Ol. Lini. Oj. 
Tinct, Opii. 
 Spts: Ammon, Arom, 3ij 
have noticed that in some seasons the retention 
of the Placenta appears almost as an epidemic. If 
it is not removed within twelve hours after partu- 
rition it is usually followed by Laminitis, or 
Pyoemia, and death. 

Great care should be used in removing the Pla- 
centa from a mare; the least portion left will cause 
a great amount of constitutional disturbance. Mares 
out at grass can retain the placenta a much longer 
time, without any bad effects, than those’ in the 
stable, at least I have found it so. I remember one 
night being hastily summoned out of bed to go to a 
mare said to have “shot the foal-bed.” I found the 
box full of people, and the mare lying very quict 
and comfortable, and from her position I was satis- 
fied that no eversion had taken place. I walked 
quietly up to her and put my hand into the vulva, 
and found all right. 1 then asked where the “ foal- 
bed” was. The owner replied that he had it “ina 
large cream pot,among warm milk and water, to 
prevent it from getting cold.” I had it fetched, and 
on putting my hand ‘in brought to view a * foal- 
bed ” sure enough—a big cleansing, which I pitched 
on to the manure heap, telling the farmer that “ the 
mare could do without that until she got another 
like it. 
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I may also note a few serious accidents I have 
met with in parturition in the mare. I have several 
times seen the fore feet of the foetus pressed through 
the top of the vagina into the rectum and out at 
the anus. If there in time, all haste must be exer- 
cised in pushing the foetus back and putting the 
foot into its proper position. The wound thus 
made never heals up, as the parts are never at rest 
on account of the muscular action of the rectum. 
Some of the foeces pass out through the vulva, I 
have known mares breed with this defect without 
any bad consequences. Again, the same accident is 
succeeded by more serious results, when by the 
pains of the mother the limbs tear through the 
sphincter ani and peroneum, making the anus and 
vulva into one. This of course never heals, and 
the foeces and urine come from one common open- 
ing. In these cases I have seen immense sloughing of 
the neighbouring parts. Eversion of the uterus is 
very common in the cow, and in many cases it is 
only returned with difficulty ; but in the mare it is 
extremely rare. As these are cases consequent to 
parturition I will not enter into them. About 27 
years ago I met with a case of eversion of the 
bladder in a mare that had just foaled. She was 
standing, occasionally paining, with a constant 
dribble of the urine from a yellowish blue bag 
hanging from the vulva, which upon examination 
proved to be the bladder, as the upper portion of 
the meatus could be distinctly felt by the finger. I 
returned it quite easily, but I had no sooner se- 
moved my hand than out it popped again. This was 
repeated several times, till, after returning it for 
about the fourth time, I rubbed a caustic pencil 
round the meatus. I then had her walked quickly 
about, occasionally dashing buckets of cold water on 
the vulva; and then gave her 3ij Gum Opii ina 
draught. The bladder was retained and the mare 
did well. About two years ago my assistant, Mr, I’. 
Shore, came across a case where he returned the 
bladder without any difficulty ; in this case the mare 
not only delivered the foal, and everted the bladder, 
but a loop of the bowel was pressed through the 
mesentery, causing strangulation; of course the 
mare died. 

Post Partum Hemorrhage.— 

In these cases I have a cotton bed sheet put into 
a bucket of cold water, to which is added one or 
two ounces of Tinct. of Iron. The cloth is partly 
wrung out and then I pack it into the vaginal canal, 
leaving it till it comes away by itself in the same 
way as if the animal was cleaning. Keep her quiet. 

And now, Gentlemen, having briefly recorded the 
modus operandi of some of the major cases of Dys- 
tokia—having gone over the whole line in less time 
than it would take to prepare for an ordinary and 
simple operation—I trust my remarks may induce a 
good discussion, and be a footprint to some younger 
members of the profession. 

Sailing o’er life’s solemn main 


A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, may take heart again. 


The paper was illustrated by diagrams showing 
the various positions of the Foetus in utero, drawn 


expressly for Mr. Thompson by Dr. H. J. Webb, 
Principal of the Aspatria Agricultural College. 
Discussion was deferred till the May meeting. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN VETERINARY 
SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this society was held at 
the London Hotel, Edinburgh on Wednesday, Feb. 
20—Mr. C. Cunningham, president of the society, 
occupying the chair. Present :—Messrs. Pottie, 
Robinson, Hutton, Storrie, Aitken, Boyd, Spreull, 
Thompson, Love, Bates; Professors Williams, Senr. 
and Junr., Lewis, Hunter, McAlpine, Mr. Ruther- 
ford (Hon. Sec.,) Mr. Young of the N.B.A., and 
other representatives of the press. The minutes of 
the last meeting having been read and confirmed 
the following gentlemen were elected members of 
the Society :—J. Cameron, Esq., Berwick-on-T' weed ; 
P. Manuel, Esq., Hawick; A. Bates, New Veterinary 
College; Prof. Ivison McAdam. The following 
gentlemen were nominated for membership :—Mr. 
Thomas Connochie, Galashiels ; Mr. T. Kay, Lochee ; 
Mr. Love, Leith ; and for honorary membership :— 
Mr. Young, editor of The North British Agriculturist. 

Letters of apology for absence from a number of 
members and friends were intimated. 

In the absence of Professor W. O. Williams, the 
Secretary opened the discussion on a paper read at 
last meeting by Mr. Storrie, East Linton, on “The 
measures to be adopted for the Eradication of 
Bovine Tuberculosis.” 

Mr. RurHerrorp analysed the evidence given before 
the Departmental Committee on the subject of 
tuberculosis, and said he could not find from the 
whole evidence one satisfactory statement borne out 
by irrefragible proof. While some agreed that 
tuberculosis was hereditary in cattle, and was 
largely due to in-breeding, others were not of that 
opinion. As to itscommunicability to man, there 
was a large amount of evidence, showing that it was 
capable of being induced in guinea-pigs and fowls, 
but no instance was given of the disease having been 
directly produced in man by the consumption of the 
meat or milk of a tuberculous animal. His own 
idea was that further inquiry was required. There 
had been a great deal of unnecessary hue and cry 
about the matter, and an alarm had been created 
for which there was no justification. He argued 
that the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act would 
not be effective until the onus of reporting disease 
was not left entirely on the owners, but that the 
veterinary profession should be bound to report 
such outbreaks of disease, just as medical men had 
to report cases of infection in their practice. 

Mr. Portis (Paisley), ridiculed the idea that the 
disease could be communicated to the human sub- 
ject by eating the meat or drinking the milk of a 
tuberculous animal, and said far too much had been 
done in the way of poisoning the public mind in 
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regard to this disease. He was not in the least 
afraid of the public being poisoned by eating tuber- 
culots meat. His experience, however, was that 
tuberculosis was increasing rapidly, and something 
ought to be done to stay its progress, and to protect 
the public from eating diseased meat of any kind. 

Dr. Hunter, Minto House, said the milk of a 
tuberculous cow was highly dangerous to the human 
subject. When given to a child, it was almost 
certain to produce tubercle, and to that cause was 
traced the high per-centage of deaths among chil- 
dren brought up on cows’ milk. His belief was 
that the danger of transmitting tubercle from the 
lower animals to man was very great during infancy, 
although it only occurred in isolated cases among 
adults. Jf they were to guard the public health, 
they should certainly not allow the flesh of an 
animal suffering from tuberculosis to be eaten. 

Mr. Roserison (Grenock), supported the view 
that tuberculosis can be conveyed from tke lower 
animals to man. 

Mr. Connocute (Selkirk), said a thirty year’s 
practice had led him to the belief that tuberculosis 
in cattle was both hereditary and contagious, but if 
the meat was properly cooked there need be no 
danger jin it. He advocated that there should be 
compulsory inoculation for pleuro-pneumonia, and 
that animals suffering from tuberculosis should be 
slaughtered, and compensation paid. 

Principal Wiiu1ams agreed that in all cases the 
flesh and milk of tuberculous animals should be con- 
demned. His opinion was that they would never 
get rid of tuberculosis until it was placed under the 
Contagious Diseases Act, compulsory slaughter pro- 
vided for, and compensation granted from the Im- 
perial Exchequer. 

After some further discussion, Professor W. O. 
Wittrams moved the following resolution :—“ That 
this society, thoroughly believing tuberculosis to be 
a systemic and contagious disease, urge upon the 
Government (1) to stop the sale of milk from 
animals suspected of being affected with tuber- 
culosis ; (2) to suppress the consumption of meat 
from tubercular animals; and (3) to give compensa- 
tion for a limited number of years.” Mr. Storrie 
seconded the resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr. H. Tuomrson (Aspatria), afterwards read an 
admirable paper in which he described numerous 
cases of difficult parturition met with during thirty 
years’ practice. (See p. 446.) 

At the close of the business meeting the members 
of the Society held their annual dinner. Mr. Cun- 
ningham presided, and he was supported by 
Principal Williams and Professor Lewis, of the New 
Veterinary College; Mr. H. Thompson, Aspatria ; 
Mr. R. Rutherford, Hon. Sec. to the Society; Mr. 
A. N, M’Alpine, botanist to the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society ; and Mr. D. Young, of the N.B. 
Agriculturist. There was no formal toast-list, the 
proceedings partaking more of a conversational 
character. In acknowledging the toast of “Success 
to the Society,” Mr. Rutherford spoke of the value 
of inoculation for the prevention of pleuro, if carried 
out under proper conditions, and he supported his 


argument by mentioning several cases in his own 
experience. There was general agreement’ among 
the company as to the effectiveness of inoculation as 
a preventive of the disease among animals that 
had not caught the contagion. In replying to the 
toast of his health, Principal Williams urged the im- 
portance of more attention being paid by the pro- 
fession to antiseptic surgery. The healths of Mr. 
Storrie and Mr. Thompson, as contributors of the 
papers, were also pledged, as well as that of the 
president, who, in response, alluded in hopeful 
terms to the prospects of the society. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES’ VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


The annual meeting of this Association was held 
on Friday, February 22nd, at the Grand Hotel, 
Birmingham. Mr. Trigger presided, and there were 
present — Professor Penberthy, of London, Drs. 
Barling, Foxwell, Manley, and Parker, Birming- 
ham; Messrs. Wolstenholme, Manchester; Lodge, 
Dewsbury; Parker, Gamgee, Wilson, Price, Stan- 
ley, Birmingham ; Barling, Ross; Owen, Rugby ; 
Carless, Perrins, Worcester; Coe, Stoke; Pritchard, 
Beddard, Wolverhampton; Freer, Uppingham ; 
Dawes, Collett, West Bromwich; Merrick, North- 
antpton; Blakeway, Stourbridge; Blakeway, Bir- 
mingham; Olver, Tamworth; F. C. Golden, 
Martham; F. Taylor, Stourbridge; E. Wartnaby, 
Burton; G. Smith, Tunstall; H. Perrins, Worces- 
ter; Russell, Sandiacre; the treasurer, F’, Blakeway ; 
and the secretary, J. Malcolm. 

The Treasurer read his annual report, which 
was as follows :-—Balance from 1888, £117 17s. 7d.; 
moneys received during last year, £35 8s. 5d. ; 
money paid during last year, £17 17s. 4d.; balance 
in Bank, £135 8s. 8d. He added that there seemed 
to be year by year an increasing negligence on the 
part of members with respect to the payment of 
their subscriptions. ‘Taking into consideration the 
smallness of the sum this was far from creditable, 
and it did away with any little Bank interest which 
might accrue. 

Mr. G. Smrru moved, and Mr. Meyrick seconded 
the adoption of the report. The motion was agreed 
to unanimously. 

The PrestpEnt proposed as his successor Mr. 
Beddard, of Wolverhampton. He said that that 
gentleman had rendered excellent service as hon.- 
secretary of the Association, and they could not 
cousult their interests better than by electing him 
as their president. 

Mr. Coe seconded the resolution and it was 
adopted. 

By the rules of, the Association Mr. Trigger be- 
comes one of the vice-presidents. Mr. I. W. 
Barling and Mr. Meyrick, jun., were unanimously 
elected as the other two. The hon, treasurer and 
the hon. secretary were re-elected. After some 
discussion it was resolved that the hon. secretary 
should ascertain which gentlemen were eligible for 
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election on the Council of the Body Corporate, and 
that a canvass of the members should be made by 
circular, with a view to the selection of the Midland 
Association’s nominee. 

The Hown.-Secrerary read a letter from Mr. 
Hunting, acknowledging his election as an honorary 
associate. The letter was as follows :— 

16, 
Lonpon, 8.W. 

Dear Mr. Malcolm,—Please accept my best thanks 
for your letter informing me of the honour done me 
by the Midland Counties Veterinary Association, 
and please tell the members I am very grateful to 
them for their recognition of my poor endeavours to 
help forward the progress of our profession. Of 
course I cannot repay, by any means, an honor con- 
ferred by an Association, but I should only be too 
glad at any time to prove by action my thorough 
appreciation of their courtesy. 

Our Veterinary Medical Associations are vital 
parts of our profession now, and their influence 
(lirects the progress of the whole body. Such in- 
fluence entails grave duties and responsibilities, 
which it is to be hoped we all recognise. 

Again thanking you for your highly valued honor, 

I am, yours obediently, Paidas 
W. Huntine. 

The Prestpent then introduced Professor Pem- 
berthy, assuring him of a hearty welcome. 

Professor PemBertHy, who was warmly applauded, 
then read the paper (which we printed last week) on 
* Diseases Communicable to Man.” The address was 
attentively followed, and was applauded at its close. 

The Prestpent complimented Professor Pem- 
herthy on the marvellous way in which he had 
condensed the subject. He had said enough to 
show that, time permitting, a day would not be 
enough in which to discuss the gigantic topic he 
had brought before the Association. He was bound 
to say, however, that he had been staggered by the 
profegsor’s remarks as to the burial and exhumation 
of animals suffering from anthrax. He had under- 
stood that outbreaks were sometimes traced to the 
fact of animals having grazed over ground in which 
the carcases of animals dead of anthrax had been 
buried. He remembered seeing the accounts of 
such a case in Leicestershire. It was worthy of 
remark that under the Contagious Diseases Acts 
animals might often have been destroyed for splenic 
apoplexy when they were only suffering from black- 
quarter, As to anthrax in pigs, he had last summer 
been called to some pigs which seemed to be suffer- 
ing from malignant sore throats, which he took to 
be anthracoid. Heasked “ What have you had dead 
in the place ?” and was told that a calf had been 
“struck.” Pigs, and dogs also, would eat “ struck ” 
calves with impunity, yet in this case there was a 
distinct outbreak of the disease, emphasised by the 
fact that pigs which had had no access to the food 
were free from anthrax. Professur Pemberthy had 
thrown a great deal of light on glanders. If he 
found a cat suffering from glanders he would not 
give it an opportunity of recovering. Apparent 
cases of recovery in horses had often been seen to 
be no recoveries at all, As to rabies, he had harped 


on that subject in season and out ofseason. Nothing 
could be more simple than to stamp it out. It was 
absurd to talk of the “cruelty ” of the process. A 
Town Councillor in the MidJands was reported to 
have said that the way to drive a dog mad was to 
muzzle him. If such gentlemen could produce the 
virus by putting on a muzzle, they had something 
new tolearn. A dog might be taught to wear a 
muzzle as a young horse wore a halter, and if the 
life of a single human being could be saved, the 
little inconvenience suffered by dogs would be more 
than justified. What had been said as to tuber- 
culosis showed the vital importance of never breed- 
ing from a family in Which there was the slightest 
trace of the disease. He had never seen a case of 
foot-and-mouth-disease in a human being, and he 
had even drunk with impunity the milk of an animal 
affected with it. 

Mr. Loner (Dewsbury), said that on the contrary 
he had seen such cases developed in farm servants, 
Would the Professor say what form glanders took 
in the dog, and how the boy who had been affected 
with cowpox caught the disease. . 

Professor Pempertuy: He was inoculated. 

Mr. Longe: I was rather inclined to think that 
the pictures looked like scrofula more than any- 
thing else. 

Professor Pempertuy: Oh, no. The boy was 
quite happy five weeks afterwards. 

Dr. Barurne said that he thought some of the 
most interesting work in existence was done in 
connection with diseases capable of transmission 
from animals to man and vice versa. The advantage 
of hearing papers like that to which they had 
listened was that one became familiar with the 
life-history of the virus—a most essential thing, 
There were two difficulties they had to contend 
with: that of people who accepted micro-organisms 
as the causes of disease, and, having open minds, 
talked very loosely about things which deserved 
precision; and that of those others who would 
believe nothing and would not take the trouble to 
investigate. As to rabies he would have had no 
difficulty in saying, Professor Pemberthy had 
refrained from doing so, that they might accept the 
Pasteurian method asan almost absolute protection, 
His authority was Mr. Victor Horsley, who in a 
paper read lately before the Epidemiological Society, 
gave statistics, compiled by himself, to show that of 
people who were bitten by dogs which had died of 
rabies, 15 per cent. succumbed if left to the ordin- 
ary treatment; while, if they were treated by the 
Pasteurian method only 1:3 per cent died. He 
would be glad to hear whether the Professor accepted 
those statistics. With regard to the extermination, 
he had the fullest confidence in the efficacy of thie 
preventive measures which had been recommended. 
As to other diseases which had been treated of, it 
seemed to him that what was wanted at present 
was an agitation for greater powers to deal with 
affected animals, and more especially with tuber- 
cular animals. He did not suppose for a moment 
that they would stamp out tuberculosis but they 
might diminish the amount of it, and render safer 
the consumption of food and milk. In a town like 
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Birmingham there were probably thousands of 
children brought up on uncooked milk, and one 
tubercular cow was capable of affecting hundreds of 
children. Of course if the udder was not affected 
his own impression was that the milk was free from 
the disease. Doctors relied, too, upon raw meat 
juice as very efficacious in illness, but if it was 
taken from tubercular animals it would be a very 
ready source of danger. He would like to be in- 
formed whether when an animal was affected in 
the mesentery the blood and tissues generally 
were also affected. (Applause). 

Mr. Oxver thought that it was well worth while 
to assign another meeting for the discussion. He 
was particularly grateful for Professor Pemberthy’s 
suggestion of a possible anthrax of the bowels. He 
had seen some marked cases of the transmission of 
foot-and-mouth disease to the human subject; at 
least he so diagnosed them, and the medical men of 
the neighbourhood agreed with him. As to tuber- 
culosis, and the condition of the udder, who was to 
decide when the inceptive stage began? It was 
much to be regretted that dairies were not subject 
to inspection by experts, but only by policemen. 
What had been said on the subject of rabies re- 
minded him that he has heard of cases treated on 
the Pasteur system, in which the dogs recovered and 
the persons so treated died. 

Mr. Woxstennotme (Manchester) felt it his duty 
to accentuate the feeling of veterinary surgeons that 
they orght to be the recognised authorities in 
matters of inspection. There was a disease which 
had been omitted from Professor Penberthy’s list, 
and which was almost claimed to be communicable. 
Ile referred to the analogy between so-called par- 
turient apoplexy in cows, and parturient fever in 
human beings. In Manchester, they would be in- 
terested to learn, a discussion had been arranged for 
between veterinary surgeons and general surgeons 
on that subject; and he wished to invite all gentle- 
men who were present, and who had any special 
knowledge of parturient apoplexy in the cow, to be 
present. He was told that in the breed of Here- 
fords it was almost unknown. As a Manchester 
man, concerned for the high death-rate in that city, 
he was much impressed with the importance of 
checking the food supply properly. The French 
Government bad an excellent law as to tubercular 
animals, 

Mr. Warrtnasy testified as to the contagious 
character of Eczema Epizootica, A farm labourer 
once showed him an affection of the finger-nails 
which appeared to be eczema and which he said he 
had caught from milking cows when they were 
suffering from that contagious disease. 

Professor Pemperrny in replying, said, that there 
was a good deal of difference between a bacillus and 
aspore. The bacillus, a long rod, was got rid of 
easily. The spore was not got rid of in ten or 
twelve years. But spores did not exist in the blood, 
and only formed afterwards when there was free 
access of oxygen ; so that if animals could be buried 
at once, before putrefaction set in, they were inert 
for mischief. He did not want them to take his 


advice about distributing the carcases after exhu- | 


mation, but if the whole process could be carried 
out perfectly there would be no danger in it. He 
could endorse what had been said about anthrax 
and black-quarter. In every case in which he had 
been called in as a consulting surgeon the latter had 
been mistaken for the former. But extreme care, 
without a micrscopical examination, would, in the 
majority of cases enable an expert to distinguish 
between the two. The anthrax bacillus was not 
gasogenus; the other was a regular gas-preducing 
agent. In anthrax there was rarely any extensive 
local lesion, but in cutting down through a muscle 
of black-quarter the condition one found needed no 
describing. The case of pigs affected with “an- 
thracoid sore throat” was rather interesting, but 
he must be permitted to say that the term ‘“an- 
thracoid ” was the mest confusing word ever 
devised. Either there was anthrax or there was 
not. The case was interesting because anthrax, so 
far as he knew, could not be produced in the pig 
experimentally and at will. Four years ago Pasteur 
gave him some of his strongest anthrax material, 
and he began injecting into a pig enough to kill 
half-a-dozen oxen, but it had no effect beyond that 
of raising the temperature to 105 or 106, But feed- 
ing with an abraded mouth produced the so-called 
anthracoid sore-throat, which was really malignant 
odeema in conjunction with anthrax, ‘T'wo or three 
years ago there was a fuss made about pigs in 
Cheshire. It was absolutely denied that pigs could 
have anthrax, but Toussant’s discoveries in France 
overset that opinion. As to rabies, as far as the 
experimental conditions went, he absolutely agreed 
with Pasteur. He was the only Britisher who had 
ever worked in Pasteur’s laboratory, and he knew 
that everything Pasteur put in print was written 
without bias. The people who wrote about him in 
The Morning Post and The Standard had no right to 
speak of him. He was in an atmosphere which 
they could not breathe. They should be simply 
obliged for the good he had done to humanity in a 
variety of ways. There was not the slightest doubt 


that the twenty-three dogs which were inoculated. 


protectively did not take rabies, while the twenty- 
three unprotected ones put beside them did; or 
that Horsley’s experiments, and the experiments 
of the Commission formed of Horsley, Sanderson, 
Sir Henry Roscoe, Sir James Paget, and Dr. Flem- 
ing were trustworthy, and did achieve results which 
in substance agreed with the other results. Two 
members of the Commission fought it out tooth and 
nail until they were compelled to sign the report. 
Experience told us, however, that the matter was 
still sub judice. That people had been killed by 
Pasteur’s inoculation there was very little doubt, 
and that other people had died who should not have 
done, was very likely. The agitation in favour of 
legislation as to tuberculosis was in good hands, 
Diplomacy and politics, not the necessity of pre- 
venting disease, would however, determine the 
question of time. Ifthe prevention of tuberculosis 
would enable either party to hold office a little 
longer, tuberculosis would be prevented; if not, 
tuberculosis wouldn’t. (Laughter and Hear, hear.) 
Moreover, the profession was rapidly gaining in- 
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fluence with the higher grades of the public, and so 
he bade them be of hope. In reply to one gentle- 
man, he had to say, that so for as he knew, tuber- 
culosis was not found in the muscles, but in the 
lesion. He had never found the tubercle bacillus 
in the milk of even markedly tuberculous animals 
except when the gland was affected. As to the 
need for qualified inspectors for abattoirs, dairies, 
shippons, &c., in connection with medical -.and 
sanitary boards, it came home to them that they 
must make themselves fit to hold the position of 
such inspectors. The demand for them would be 
heard soon enough. They were appreciated fairly 
at their own value, 

Mr. Parker moved a vote of thanks to Professor 
Pemberthy for his admirable lecture, and the motion 
was seconded and cordially agreed to. 

Mr. Bepparp proposed that the next meeting of 
the Association be held at Wolverhampton, where he 
assured the members of a hearty welcome. 

Mr. Merrick seconded the motion and it was 
carried, 

The officers returned thanks for their election, 
and the meeting then terminated. 

= 


NORTH OF ENGLAND VETERINARY™ 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of this Association was held 
in the County Hotel, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on Friday, 
February 22nd. The President, Mr. J. Gofton, in 
the chair, There was a fair attendance of members 
and several visitors, among the latter being ‘the 
Medical Officers of Health for Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and North Shields, (Drs. Armstrong, and Gofton.) 

After the usual preliminary business had been 
got through, the President said that they had next 
to consider the representation on the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and as Mr. 
Mulvey, the Association’s representative, was present, 
he would call on him to make some remarks on the 
question. 

Mr. Moutvey in a short speech referred to the 
work the Council had done, dealing especially with 
the question of Hereditary Unsoundness and the 
good which would accrue to the profession as the 
result of the Council’s recommendations, tu the Royal 
Commission, He next alluded to the good work 
being done by the Registration Committee, and con- 
cluded by saying that he “objected most strongly 
to Members of Council being also examiners,” 

On the motion of Mr. Moore, seconded by Mr. 
Masgregor, it was agreed that the Society support 
Professor Walley and Mr. Mulvey, and that the 
Secretary enter into negociation with the same as- 
sociations as formerly to ensure their election. 

The Presiprnt next delivered his inaugural ad- 
dress. 

GENTLEMEN, 

May I begin with a matter somewhat of a per- 
sonal character? I cannot say that I have had any 
ambition to oceupy the position of President of this 


Association. I confess to feeling more at ease on one 
of the chairs around the table, nevertheless, I ap- 
preciate your vote of confidence in placing me here, 
and in aceepting this post my one desire is in some 
way to assist in carrying out the object we have in 
holding these meetings. It is no easy task to fol- 
low such a popular gentleman as our late President 
—a man who succeeds in making more friends. and 
fewer enemies, than most people—and I am hoping 
that a small portion of his mantle may fall on me. 
In the presence of a distinguished member of the 
profession, it would be bad taste on my part to oc- 
cupy more than a very few minutes of your time. 

I have thought on this occasion we might look 
back at some of the ground over which we have 
travelled, and see if there is anything to justify our 
continued existence as an association. I remember 
some remarks made by Professor Brown at the 
dinner, during the Agricultural Show week ; “ that 
the Profession did not to any extent give expression 
to its views for the guidance of those who had the 
official direction of its affairs, and so our represen- 
tatives in London had to divine what these views 
might be.” Now it seems to me this association 
has profited by that hint, and encouraged by our 
success, we ought to keep pegging away till those 
anomalies, which still exist are removed; and from 
a communication in The Record of Feb. 9th their 
number is much greater than I thought. The ques- 
tion of those dua] appointments—-Councillor and Ex- 
aminer—to my mind is not a desirable arrangement, 
and we ought to be clear in our position, and only 
support those gentlemen for the Council who are 
prepared to oppose its continuance in the future; 
and I suggest that we to-day take some action to 
give effect to our views. In saying this I do not 
mean in the smallest degree to reflect on those men 
who fill these offices. Some of them are entitled to 
all the honour and emoluments we can bestow upon 
them, but the position is a false one, and I believe 
is not in harmony with the judgment of a large 
number of the members of the Profession. Again, ~ 
are there not others outside the Council who also 
are entitled to the honour, the confidence, - and 
emoluments accruing from these positions ? besides. 
the man who is in the Council, and a candidate for 
examiner, has greater advantages in securing his 
election than the man who is not in the Council. 
For two years I have not sent off my voting paper 
for councilmen, because for these reasons I should 
have voted against gentlemen whom I should have 
been sorry to see rejected. The reasons why it 
should not be continued are so patent, and have 
been so frequently stated in the journals, that it is 
quite unnecessary to go over the ground here. 

Candidates for the Council ought to let their views 
be known; it matters little whether it be through 
the journals, or by circular, but I claim that we 
are entitled to know their opinion on current topics, 
affecting as it does the interest, and the good or ill 
of the body. It seems to me a slight—uninten- 
tional it may be-—-on a man’s intelligence for the 
candidate to ask his vote without at the same time 
giving some indication of his intentions if elected ; 
and does it require a man to be a prophet, to predict 
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that the day is gone when men will continue to be 
elected to these responsible as well as honourable 
positions merely on a reputation gained in the past. 
Doubtless our Representatives do their best, but it 
does not follow that the bulk of the Profession 
always agree with their decisions. It will, I think, 
be accepted that the more the Council and the 
great body of the Profession keep in touch with 
each other, the more smoothly will the machinery 
move. 

At some of the gatherings similar to ours 
to-day a very melancholy picture of our position 
has been drawn, but any one looking at our 
status now, and comparing it with, say, twenty- 
five years ago, must be a prejudiced witness 
indeed if he does not see great strides in 
advance. “The Veterinarian” was then the sole 
organ of the body, now we have a weekly pub- 
lication, two monthlies, and a quarterly; and the 
contents of these I point to as one evidence that we 
are moving on. Again, compare the books now 
published with the older ones, both in number and 
in technical value. I once heard of a man who, 
when asked the age of a horse he was offering for 
sale, told the querist to “look under his tail,” and 
it was only a few days ago that I found from an 
old book in my possession (1766) that this was 
one of the methods the old farriers had of judging 
the horse’s age ;—here are the particulars—“ Taking 
by the stem of the tail close at the setting on to the 
buttock, and gripping between the fingers and 
thumb, if the joint be felt to stick out more than 
the rest, the bigness of a nut, the horse is under 
teu; but if the joints are all plain, he may be 
fifteen.” 

I have no doubt these associations have stimulated 
the study of all matters pertaining to the diseases 
of the lower animals; and the increased numbers of 
earnest hard workers angurs well for our progress 
in the future. 

May I venture to notice another matter, not that 
it is new, but because there is no other way that I 
know of but to keep it continually before the public, 
I mean public slaughter-houses, What can be more 
objectionable than the killing of animals in the 
shops ? leaving aside altogether the question of 
pain caused to sensitive minds in the taking of life— 
and much might be said on this head—it is scarcely 
possible to conceive of greater facilities than exist 
in many towns for the sale of unsound and diseased 
flesh. It is a matter of such paramount importance 
that it ought not to be allowed to rest till the 
people are roused to enquire, and to understand the 
value of such buildings. and the compulsory use of 
them. It is only then that an efficient inspection 
of our meat supply-can be satisfactorily carried out. 
No doubt there will be an outery against this by the 
trade, and it is only right that we should examine 
their side of the question also, as no arrangements 
can be lasting unless mutual. Surely it cannot be 
maintained that the present mode of slaughtering as 
generally allowed is satisfactory to both parties ; 
and with reasonable care there need be little extra 
cost, and no injury to the carcase in its removal to 
the place of business. In this, as in every case, 


there will soon spring up some better mode of 
moving the flesh. The supply is never long in 
following the demand. 

Is the Veterinary Surgeon doing his duty in the 
matter of the Dairies and Cow Sheds Act? One 
great desideratum is a uniform system of carrying 
out this Act. I fear it is too true that one Local 
Authority fairly and honestly does its part, while 
another, perhaps an adjoining district, tries how 
little can be done without actually breaking the 
law. Another serious defect I think is that 
where the premises are in bad repair, and from 
structural defects and insanitary conditions as bad 
as they can be, the occupier only can be dealt 
with instead of the owner, who is in a large 
number of cases the real delinquent. This per- 
haps is not strictly the province of the Veterinary 
Surgeon, but more directly pertains to a Surveyor’s 
department ; nevertheless we cannot lose sight of 
it. It affects the health of the animals, and we 
ought to bring to the knowledge of the Authorities 
anything which acts injuriously on the animals— 
= 7 as prejudicial to the quadruped as to the 

iped, 

I am bound to say also that Professor Brown’s in- 
dictment against the dairyman is, in a great many in- 
stances, only too true. But it may be asked, What 
have we to do with that to-day ? I answer, we have 
a duty to perform to the general public; for I claim 
that Veterinary Surgeons ought to be the Inspectors ; 
at least in carrying out that part of this Act affect- 
ing the cows, the byres, and the dairies attached to 
them, leaving to the Medical Officer the charge of 
the dairies in the towns for the retail of milk. It 
is our duty to lead—not to follow, not merely to be 
alongside public opinion, but to lead it, at least in 
those matters in which professional training and 
general practice afford us facilities for forming ad- 
vanced opinions. To pass from general statements, 
let me furnish an illustration of what I mean. 
Milk is an essential article of food for children, and 
forms au important constituent of that of many 
adults. Now with only a passing reference to the 
vexed question of the possibility of bovine diseases 
causing infectious diseases in the human subject ; 
there are many of us who, occupying official positions 
as Inspectors under the Dairies and Cow-sheds Act, 
possess important facilities for advising cow-keepers 
and dairymen in the conduct of their business, and 
apart from structural defects already referred to, to 
impress on dairy-men and cow-keepers the impera- 
tive necessity of cleanliness and ventilation, and the 
prudence, to say the least of it, of not selling milk 
from unhealthy animals. Incidentally on doing 
this we make our influence felt beyond the limits of 
what may be regarded as our special province ; for 
if we inculcate the duty, and secure the practice of 
cleanliness in all that concerns cows and cow-byres, 
it is extremely probable that the lessons taught will 
be applied in other directions; and that increasing 
care will be taken to preserve the milk from con- 
tamination during storage and distribution. Is it 
too much to assume that had this been done in the 
past, an epidemic of infectious disease in the human 
subject which had been attributed to unhealthy 
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animals would never have existed. ‘ Wash and be 
clean” is the keynote of sanitary science, and it 
must be taught “line upon line and precept upon 
precept.” 

Professor WriiitAmMs next delivered an address 
on’ “ Inflammation as a reparative process.” When, 
he said, the white cells came to the surface of a 
wound, a change took place, and they coagulated. 
This coagulation was due to some metabolic change. 
In pleuro-pneumonia, coagulation of the white cells 
took place from the very commencement of the 
disease. In the case of a cow that had been ill only 
one day, they would find coagula due to the peculiar 
effect of the irritant microbe of pleuro-pneumonia. 
In pink eye, and in those diseases where they had 
coagula supposed to be due to the action of an irri- 
tant causing some metabolic change in the white 
corpuscles, a mild irritant increased the power of 
the white cells to resist intrusion from without. 
Without an irritant of some kind, there could be no 
healing of wounds. In an indolent ulcer, for instance, 
there was no attempt at repair, but the application 
of a blister, inducing irritation, would very often 
set up the reparative process. Let them carry. this 
into effect in those cases where the irritation.ywas 
insufficient, or where there was no irritation, On 
the other hand, if the irritation were too severe, if 
the injury were very severe, the process of repair 
became-again very difficult, because the cells were 
sent there in too great numbers, and died, pro- 
ducing pus. The practical application of this:was 
that when the irritation was too great, their at- 
tempt should be to modify it—to make the process 
slower, as it were. It was a remarkable fact that 
coagulation did not take place except the blood 


-came in contact with an inert body. If anybody cut 


his finger, and dipped it in oil, the blood would not 
coagulate; hence the ineffectual result of the former 
applications to wounds of greasy ointments: <A 
wound was best let alone until eight hours after its 
infliction ; then the effusion of serum supplied; as it 
were, a kind of glue to bind the sides of the wound 
together, and the healing process was naturally and 
rapidly set up. This applied to the treatment of 
all inflammations, because ‘inflammations simply 
meant what they saw in a wound on the surface of 
the body—nature setting up her own process of re- 
pair. The whole secret of the treatment was ex- 
pressed by old John Hunter, who said, “ Remove 
the cause”—which, of course, it was patent they 
should do—‘remove undue irritability, and keep up 
the strength.” That was the whole secret of ve- 
terinary surgery. ; 

Dr, H. E, Armstrona (Medical Officer of Health) 
said it was a lofty view to take of the subject, to 
look upon what was regarded as one of the most de- 
structive processes, as indeed one of the most bene- 
ficial processes, admitting humbly previous error 
on the subject. They had not understood nature, 
but the microscope had shown the action of the 
white corpuscles to be very different from what it 
had beon thought to be. What the professor had 
said called to his mind an address that he heard last 
week in London. on the theory of cholera, by some 
observers in Shanzhai. In the discussion, several 


well-known bacteriologists took part, and one 
speaker, who was well known in the bacteriological 
world, and who had been at considerable elabora- 
tion of studies on the subject of bacterial cultiva- 
tions, and so on, said that the cholera bacillus in 
small doses had not, in his experience, been found 
to have any effect upon guinea-pigs; that the num- 
ber of the bacteria introduced into the system of the 
animal should be about 300,000. This led him to 
interrupt the speaker—he could hardly restrain 
himself—and he asked if that was the exact number. 
The speaker replied that he would not be very 
positive—that possibly 299,000 odd might do the 
business. The moral of it was that they should be 
very sure they were riding upon certain ground, and 
they might well follow the accurate manner in which 
Professor Williams had put his subject before them. 

Messrs. Mulvey, Moore, and D. Dudgeon also took 
part in the discussion. 

Professor Winttams then said a few words on the 
subject of tetanus. He wished, he said, to call 
their attention to the importance of the matter if it 
be true that tetanus was an inoculable disease. And 
he thought the experiments that had been made were 
sufficiently conclusive to prove that some virus was 
formed during the tetanic process, which was capable 
of producing tetanic symptoms when it was ino- 
culated into another animal, Whether it was origin- 
ally due to something developed within the tetanic 
body, or toa germ absorbed from without,he could not 
say ; but,as a matter of fact,in making a series of culti- 
vations from the blood of a tetanic animal they had 
been enabled to cultivate a very small micrococcus, 
which required a very large power to see it. It was 
supposed that this micrococcus gave rise to the 
formation in the body of the animal of-an alkaloid, 
and that this gave rise to the tetanic spasm. Tetanic 
symptoms had also been induced by the inhalation 
of the dust of hay. Was it not their duty to put 
this to the test of treatment, and to treat tetanus 
upon different lines, that was to say of endeavouring. 
to find some germicide? He did not assert that it 
was; he only raised the question. It might bea 
cure for tetanus. When he had given brumide of 
potassium he had seen some marked results from it. 
It was not by any means a certain cure; he wished 
they could find a certain cure. But it had a modi- 
fying effect in some cases. Was it not possible that, 
the bromide being decomposed by the acid in the 
stomach, the bromine was ahsorbed into the circu- 
lation and acted asa germicide? He threw out the 
question for medical men, veterinary surgeons, and 
chemists. The profession should bear in mind that 
this germ possibly played a very important part in 
tetanus, and, knowing this, they should try and dis- 
cover a germicide whose action would be certain. 

Mr. Mutvey (of London) instanced a case In 
which several animals died from tetanus, for which 
he had never been able to discover any cause what- 
ever. 

On the motion of Mr. D. Dupazon, seconded by 
Mr. Exputck, the discussion on the subject was ad- 
journed. 

A motion was brought forward objecting to the 
members of Council being also examiners, but, after 
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discussion, it was decided that it should not be put 
to the meeting. 

Votes of thanks to Professor Williams and to the 
chairman concluded the meeting. 

The members and guests afterwards dined in the 
County Hotel, and a very pleasant evening was 
enjoyed. 

G. R. Dupexoy, Hon. Sec. 


GOVERNMENT VETY. DEPARTMENT. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES IN ANIMALS. 
Reported in Great Britain and Ireland during the 
week ended March 9th, 1889. 


Pleuro-pneumonia.—-There were only 5 fresh out- 
breaks of this disease reported in the week, or little 
over half the average number for the preceding 
nine weeks of the present year. Only 2 of these 
outbreaks were in England, in Cumberland and the 
Metropolis ; the 3 in Scotland were in Ediuburgh 
and Fife. Of the 23 cattle attacked, 17 were in the 
counties of Cumberland, Essex, Kent, Norfolk, and 
the Metropolis, while 6 were in Scotland, in the 
counties of Edinburgh, Fife, and Lanark. In ad- 
dition to the diseased cattle, 140 healthy ones ex- 
posed to infection were slaughtered, 73 in England, 
and 67 in Scotland. In Ireland 2 fresh outbreaks 
were reported in the North and South Dublin 
Unions, in which 3 animals were attacked, and 32 
healthy cattle in contact were slaughtered. 

Anthrax.—In England 3 fresh outbreaks of an- 
thrax occurred in Cornwall. Hereford, and Surrey, 
in which 5 animals were attacked. No fresh cases 
of this disease were reported in either Wales or 
Scotland. In Ireland 1 case was reported in County 
Roscommon. 

Swine-Fever.—Of this disease 81 outbreaks were 
reported on for the first time during the week, 80 of 
them in England and 1 in Wales, 421 swine were 
attacked ; 242 diseased swine were slaughtered, 194 
died, 56 recovered, and 310 remained alive at the 
end of the week. In Ireland 6 fresh outbreaks oc- 
curred in Kerry, Waterford, Kilkenny, Queen’s 
County, and Wexford; 17 pigs were attacked, 4 
diseased swine were killed, 5 died, and 9 remained 
alive at the end of the week. 

Glanders and Farcy.—There were 13 outbreaks of 
landers reported in the week, 11 of them in the 
Metropolis, 1 in Cheshire, and 1 in Lanark ; of the 
26 horses attacked, 10 were in the Metropolis, 2 in 
Cheshire, and 4 in Lanark. In-the Metropolis 10 
outbreaks of farey were reported, and 18 horses at- 
tacked. No cases of farcy were returned from other 
parts of Great Britain. No fresh case of either 
glanders or farcy occurred during the week in Ire- 
land, but 1 animal was killed suffering from 
glanders, which had previously been reported. 

Rabies.—In England 6 cases of rabies in dogs 
were reported in the week, 3 of them were in the 


Metropolis, the others in Hants, Kent, and Lancas- 


ter. In Ireland 4 cases of rabies were reported, 3 
in dogs in the counties of Londouderry, Westmeath, 
and Roscommon, and 1 head of cattle died from the 
disease in Cavan. 


EXTRACTS. 
GLANDERS IN AMERICA. 


The American Veterinary Review for March 1889, 
contains some notes on the prevalence of glanders, 
from which, it is evident that the dangerous disease 
prevails widely, if not extensively. New York, we 
know, is, and has long been infected, now we have 
evidence that Maine, Texas, Minnesota, and Mis- 
souri are not clean. 

It would be well if we knew exactly to what 
extent Glanders prevailed in America. At least 
one serious outbreak in London was caused by im- 
ported American horses, and it may be necessary to 
protect ourselves against further disease from that 
quarter. 


Glanders in Maine.-—From the reports of the 
Commissioners on Contagious Viseases of Animals 
in the State of Maine, it appears that glanders and 
farcy have been increasingly prevalent during the 
year 1888, and that the matter has been considered 
sufficiently serious to attract official notice, and to 
justify the establishment of a special prohibitory 
quarantine. 

The following order explains the condition of 
things 

“Public notice is hereby given that in conse- 
quence of the prevalence of glanders and farcy 
among the Texas mustangs, or broncho horses, 
brought into Maine and sold to the number of 2,900 
during the season of 1887, no more bronchos will be 
allowed to be landed or exposed for sale in the State 
until further notice.” . 

The report further says that glanders does not 
prevail among horses in the State, and intimates 
a strong probability that the cases which have 
been developed among them are the result of in- 
oculation from horses brought into the common- 
wealth from abroad. 


Glanders and Farcy in Minnesota.—From_ the 
Public Health Report of the State Board of Health, 
for November and December, we extract the follow- 
ing table :— 

Diseases or ANIMALS FoR SEPTEMBER. 


Cases of glanders remaining isolated 


or not accounted for a 29 
Reported during the month - 17 
Released ‘ad 3 
Remaining October Ist isolated or not 

accounted for ... 35 
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or ANIMALS FoR NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 
Cases of glanders remaining isolated 


or not accounted for a 31 
Reported during the months _... 8 
Tsolated 4 
Remaining January ‘Ist, 1889, isolated 

or not accounted for us 15 


Notr.—Most of these are cases and 
isolated for further observation. 


(ilanders in Missouri,—From the last report re- 
ceived from the State Veterinarian, Dr. P. Paquin, 
we extract the following appendix relating to 
glanders :— 


Number or Cases or GLANDERS. 
In the neighbourhood of Cases. 


Breckenridge. Mo... 2 
Rothville, Mo 2 
Kast Leavenworth, Mo 1 
Jamesport, Mo 1 
Trenton, Mo Las 
Carthage, Mo aw 
Chain of Rocks, Mo “Ss : 
Jackson, Mo ar 2 
Glasgow, Mo 1 


The treatment of all ‘tines cases consisted in 
either legal quarantine or slaughter. So protection 
was complete in every instance. However, sume 
thirteen deaths had occurred all told before the 
State service could be secured or was demanded. 
Material for experiments was gathered and is being 
used in the study of glanders. 


DOGS FOR MILITARY PURPOSES. 


A lecture was delivered yesterday at the Royal 
l'nited Service Institution, Whitehall, by Veterln- 
ary Surgeon KE, E, Bennett on “ The employment of 
Dogs for Military Purposes.” General George 
Erskine presided, and there was a large attendance. 

The lecturer stated that the services which we 
night be led to expect from the enrolment of dogs 
into the army were varied, and could not altogether 
he definitely laid down. The most important, how- 
ever, was that of the rd/e of the sentinel. At night 
especially it was of the utmost importance that 
troops should have the full benefit of undisturbed 
repose, and it was upon the sentries that the arduous 
and responsible duty of guarding the camp or bivouac 
mainly fell. They were now posted double, which, 
although greatly enhancing the general security, 
increased the number of men employed on this 
fatiguing service, to the detriment of the efticiency 
of the advanced guard supplying them. Anything 
that would tend towards increasing the security of 
the sentries should be gladly welcomed ; and it 
was just in this position of affairs that the services 


of the military dog would shine to the greatest ad- 
vantage. They could detect the approach of 
strangers up to 400 or 500 yards, and moreover, 
could generally distinguish between friend and fue. 
He therefore thought that the chances of successful 
night attacks and surprises would, by the employ- 
ment of dogs, be greatly lessened, if not altogether 
prevented. He next dealt with dogs as scouts, and 
pointed out that in an enclosed or mountainous 
district, where the work of scouting almost entirely 
devolved upon iniantry, the duties of the advanced 
guard were both onerous and fatiguing, and the se- 
curity gained was in no way commensurate with 
efforts towards obtaining it. But if dogs were em- 
ployed they could be sent forward to scour the out- 
skirts, and later in penetrating them together with 
the scouts, which they should always precede ; and, 
just as the pointer denoted witbout fail the presence 
of the quarry, so would the war dog, with unerring 
certainty, detect the enemy if near at hand, and by 
his demeanour give timely notice of his whereabouts. 
The dog, again, would make a valuable courier. As 
to the best breeds to employ, undoubtedly for all- 
round purposes the native or farmer’s sheep dog had 
most to recommend it ; it had been trained through 
many generations to watchfulness and obedience ; 
it was observant, tractable, and easy to teach, carry- 
ing out orders with alacrity and cheerfulness. The 
lecturer then gave some interesting details of the 
best methods to be employed in the training of the 
dogs, and remarked that in addition to the duties he 
had explained, the dog might be taught to stand fire 
and to search for the wounded and killed. In naval 
warfare, dogs, he was sure, would be found very 
useful in sharp look-out against torpedo boats and 
other dangers. The supply of dogs for military 
purposes would, he was convinced, be readily met 
by the sporting public.—A discussion followed the 
conclusion of the lecture. — Admiral Boys thought 
that dogs might be useful to sailors as well as to 


‘| soldiers —Dr. Fleming, surgeon to the Army, be- 


lieved it would be disadvantageous to enlist the 
services of dogs in this country, because they would 
be of little value in any other place in consequence 
of the climate. If they were to be useful to the 
Army they would have to be trained in the country 
where they would be employed.—Mr. P. Lindley 
urged the use of bloodhounds as the best dogs to 
train for purposes of war.—On the motion of the 
chairman a vote of thanks was accorded to the 


lecturer. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Action against Lanarkshire Local Authority. 

Sheriff Birnie has just decided a case which is 
being watched with some interest by agriculturists. 
The pursuer, Mr, A. Struthers, fleshor and cattle 
dealer, Hamilton, claims from the Local Authority 
of Lanar kshire, acting under the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Acts, compensation for the “slaughter by 
defenders, of a herd of over 20 cattle in conseq!ience 
of pleuro-pneumonia having broken out among them. 
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The cattle were grazing in Hamilton High Deer 
Park in August last, when one of them was killed 
and declared to be suffering from pleuro, and the 
whole were then ordered to be slaughtered. Before 
this was done the defenders followed the usual course 
and sent Mr. Andrew Smith, Milnwood, Lanark, to 
value the cattle ; but the pursuer on the ground of 
general dissatisfaction with Mr. Smith’s valuation 
in similar cases, objected to this, and applied to tho 
defenders to fix the value by arbitration. While 
pursuer was endeavouring to bring this about, the 
cattle were valued by Mr. Smith, then slaughtered, 
and the carcases removed by defenders, who offered 
to compensate on the basis of Mr. Smith’s valuation. 
This the pursucr refused to accept, and rendered a 
claim to the defenders setting forth the several sums 
to which he considered himself entitled as the fair 
and reasonable value of the animals immediately 
before they were slaughtered, which the defenders 
refused to admit. The defenders resisted the pur- 
suer’s claim, and averred that it was compulsory 
upon them to cause the whole herd, in respect of 
their having been in contact with the affected cow, 
to be slaughtered within ten days after the fact of 
their having been in contact had been ascertained, 
and to pay compensation therefore according to the 
animals immediately before being slaughtered, and 
they contended that the herd having been valued 
immediately before being slaughtered by Mr. Smith 
they were not liable to the pursuer beyond the 
amount of valuation so obtained, which was just 
and reasonable as well as final. Sheriff Birnie re- 
pelled defender’s plea that pursuer was bound to 
abide by Mr. Smith’s valuation, and a voluminous 
proof was led by both parties, extending uver three 
days, in regard to the value of the cattle. In his 
judgment the Sheriff sets aside Mr. Smith’s valu- 
ation, and assesses the values to which the pursuer is 
entitled at £237 7s. 6., being £17 5s. more than 
the sum tendered by the defenders, with interest as 
craved, Defenders are also found liable in expenses. 
Agents—-W. Stodard, for pursuer; A. Ross, for 
defenders. 


St. Helens Corporation and Local Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

At the meeting of the Health Committee of the 
St. Helens Corporation, yesterday, Councillor J. 
Forster presiding, the minutes of the Horses Sub- 
Committee were read. It had been resolved that 
Mr. Menzies should take it in turn with Messrs. 
Dixon and Taylor to do the veterinary work of the 
Corporation.—-Mr, Wilcock said this was radically 
wrong, and he did not see the necessity of revolu- 
tionising the committee in this way.—The Mayor: 
What is the resolution ?— The Surveyor: That I 
should call in Mr. Menzies for the next twelve 
months.—The Mayor: Unless there is some reason 
for it, 1 do not see why we should change.—Mr. 
Wilcock : That is my opinion, sir—Mr. Green: It 
is only fair that the work should be spread oyer 
the town.—Dr. Gaske'l : I think it should be thrown 
open to contract.—The Mayor: Supposing I go to 
Dr. Gaskel to attend me one year and somebody 


else another year, that would not do, and whoever 
attends to these offices ought to attend to them _per- 
manently. If you have reason to find fault, that 
would have been a reason to change, but not with- 
out.—It was suggested that Mr. Menzies attend one 
set of stables and Messrs. Dixon and Taylor another ; 
but ultimately the matter was deferred.— Liverpool 
Daily Post. 


A Dog carried off by an Eagle: 

Farmers on the Quantock Hills, in Somerset, near 
the sea coast, have been perplexed of late by the 
mysterious disappearance of young lambs which 
have taken place. There were for a time numerous 
rumours of sheepstealers in the neighbourhood, but 
for the last two or three weeks an enormous eagle, 
evidently of great strength, has been seen flying 
near the coombes, or valleys, round the West Hill, 
and itis supposed that it has been preying upon the 
lambs. Its depredations do not, however, stop at 
lambs, for a day or two ago two ladies were riding 
on horseback near Staple Plain, accompanied by a 
small rough terrier. The dog strayed away for 
some distance, when the eagle was seen to suddenly 
— down, and, seizing it with its talons, carry it 
or, 


A Mayor seized with Hydrophobia: | 


The Paris newspapers this morning publish an 
extraordinary telegram, which is received with 
some hesitation. The story is, that during the 
sitting of a provincial Town Council the Mayor was 
suddenly seized with hydrophobia, and bit several 
of the Councillors, who are coming to M. Pasteur 
for treatment. There are, the telegram adds, no 
means of saving the Mayor's life.—Globe, Sat. 16th. 


Dinner and Presentation to a Brother Practitioner. 


Mr. F. Tonar, M.R.C.V.S., who has been acting 
veterinary surgeon for Mr. M’Callum for the last 
eight months at King’s Bridge, and is now leaving 
Kdinbuargh for a practice in England, was enter- 
tained by a large number of members of the pro- 
fession on Saturday at Peacock’s Hotel, Newhaven. 
Ex-Councillor Murray occupied the chair. In the 
course of the evening Mr. Tonar was presented with 
a case of surgical instruments and other appliances 
necessary for his profession. Mr. Tonar gave a 
suitable expression of thanks for the present, and 
the many kindnesses he had experienced in Kdin- 
burgh. 


Death of Three Lions: 

Mr. Frank Bostock, the proprietor ot ‘‘ Womb- 
well’s Menagerie,” now exhibiting in the Kenning- 
ton Road, has sustained a great loss within the last 
three days in consequence of the death of three 
liont, which occurred under mysterious ciicum- 
stances. ‘The first one was taken suddenly ill, and 
dicd last Tuesday evening; the second, a large 
lion, belonging to Madame Salva’s group, expired 
the following day, and shortly a‘terwards ‘“ Wal- 
lace,” which the owner valued at 400 guineas, was 
heard groaning in his cage, and died within half- 
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an-hour. The carcase of the latter animal has been 
sent to the Royal Veterinary College for the pur- 
pose of a post-mortem examination. In answer to 
a reporter, the proprietor stated that the affair was 
shrouded in mystery, as the animals had enjoyed 
good health up to the time of their deaths. 


A Notable Veterinarian. 


The arrival in Paris, at half-past four this after- 
ynoon, of M. Antoine, lately deputy for Metz in the 
German Reichstag, was the occasion of a great 
popular demonstration. M. Antoine wrote the other 
day to the Minister of Justice, stating his intention 
of resuming his French nationality, and his appli- 
cation was at once granted. The most plausible ex- 
planation of his actions is that he hopes to play a 
great part in French politics. According to one of 
his intimate friends, M. Antoine intends to be the 


leader of a new party, in opposition to that of. 


General Boulanger. He believes that there is but 
one cure for the crisis from which France is suffer- 
ing—and that is war, which, however, he does not 
wish to hasten. rom 

M. Antoine was welcomed by M. Laurent, the 
editor of the Paris. M. Gerville-Réaché, in the 
name of a group of deputies, said : : 

Dear and*eminent friend,—I come to welcome 
you in the name of those who love you most in 
France. It has been aptly said that you were the 
Iron Deputy against the Iron Chancellor. You will 
henceforth be the living link between Frenchmen 
and Alsace-Lorrainers. Your love for France has 
done great things on the other side of the Rhine. 
It is also capable of great actions on this side of the 
frontier. May all the parties who are fighting for 
political influence in our country unite to form a 
great and single party—the French Party. Vive la 
France! Vive la République !—* The Daily News,” 
March 21st, 1889. 


Communications are acknowledged from Messrs. J. Weir 
and H. Gray. Also from Messrs. J. A. Collings, C. Gresty : 
J. Vincent: M. Musgrave: T.J. Merrick and F. Austerberry 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
LARYNGISMUS PARALYTICUS. 
IR, 


Dr. Clarke does not make his objection to Laryngismus 
Paralyticus stronger by “ falling foul of Dr. Fowler.” Into 
his severe remarks I do not follow, because I write to elicit 
information and not to annoy. 

Dr. Clarke does not appear to be very sure that ‘“‘ ismus” 
means only ‘‘ spasm,” for he says that ‘‘a few hours spent 
in a good library, looking up the word laryngismus in con- 
temporary medical literature, ought to suffice to establish 
the point that, if it means anything, it means spasm.” “If 
it means anything,” would seem to imply that Dr. Clarke 
is not very certain about the matter. Is he quite sure that 
it does not mean constriction ? whether arising from spasm, 
paralysis, or other cause. Will he quote his authorities ? 
and also for medical writers employing ‘‘itis” to express 
inflammation, as in laryngitis, enteritis, &c. 

In the meantime Laryngismus Paralyticus as a scientific 
designation for ‘‘ roaring” well holds the field. We should 
not be too critical in objection, for the fact is, that if we 
severely analyse medical terms we shall be unable to say 
that ‘Babel has had its day,”—medical Latin and 
Greek have always been a target for the arrows of the 
philological satirist. A VETERINARY SuRGEON. 


Late Advertisements 


TO VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
M R.C.V.S. desirous of obtaining more practical 
* experience, would be pleased to correspond 
with Veterinary Surgeon in good mixed Practice. 
Salary no object. Arcus, Record office. 


WANTED 
AX Engagement as Assistant or Manager; age 29 
years ; several years qualified; experience in 
mixed practice ; good testimonials. Address A.B., 
c/o Messrs. Brown, 20 Fulham Road, London, 8.W. 


FOR DISPOSAL. 
A Select, High Class, and Lucrative Practice, with 
Inspectorship; long established; important 
County Town in rich, agricultural district; no 
opposition ; returns, with small forge, £900 ; excel- 
lent premises; no reasonable offer refused. HL.C., 
c/o Publishers, Veterinary Record. 


. Terms of Subscription. 


For Great Britain and Countries in the Postal Union, 
including Canada and U.S.A. 


Twelve months, es £015 0 
Six a 076 
Three 03 9 


Extra Postage perannum: South Africa, West Indies, 
Australia and New Zealand 2/2; India 4/4. 


Will Subscribers please notify the Publishers in case 
of not receiving ‘‘ The Record.” Notice of inaccuracies in, 
or change of address should also be sent to the Publishers, 
Messrs H. & W. Brown, 20 Fulham Road, London, 8.W. 


Terms for Advertisements. 
Business ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Whole page £2 0 0O| Back page £3 0 0 
1 5 0} Half ,, 115 0 
Quarter ,, 015 0O| Front Half page 2 0 0 


Professional Requirements 


Five lines or under 2/6 (exclusive of heading) each line 
additional, 6d.—an average of eight words in a line. 

For two insertions 4/-; for three 5/-; if more than five 
lines 6d. per insertion extra. 


Remittance must accompany the order, and if replies are to be 
address c/o Publishers, should include a few stamps to 
cover forwarding. 


All communications respecting spaces for ADVERTISEMENTS to be addressed to 
MESSRS. TINCKLER & MeNAUGHT, 57 Charing Cross, London, S.W. 


All communications to ensure insertion the same week should be delivered at the office not later than Wednesday morning 
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